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LOW-INCOME FAMILIES AND THEIR CHILDREN 


5 yer National Child Labor Committee, in cooperation 


with other social agencies, prepared evidence on the 


social effects of low income for the Sub-Committee on Low- 
Income Families of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Mrs. Zimand was a member of the group which 
presented the evidence at the Sub-Committee hearings on 
December 19th. 


The facts about low-income families, assembled by the 


staff of the Sub-Committee, have been published in a docu- 
ment entitled, Low-Income Families and Economic Sta- 
bility. They show that this country with the ‘highest living 
standard in the world”’ still has a long way to go to achieve 
an adequate standard of living for everybody. 


1. 





. Lack of education is the most 


These are some of the outstanding facts: 


Nearly 10,000,000 families, or one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of families, received less than $2,000 cash income in 
1948 ; 4,000,000 of them received less than $1,000; one-fifth 
of the Nation’s children are in these 10,000,000 families. 


. Most of the 10,000,000 families are urban or non-farm 


families but 3,300,000 are farm families and about half of 
these farm families had cash incomes below $1,000 in 1948. 


. Families headed by unskilled or semi-skilled workers make 


up the hard core of the urban low-income group. Other 
families in the low-income group 
are headed by persons over 65, or 
by bere who are handicapped 
or disabled, or by women who are 
widowed, deserted or divorced, 
or by persons with little educa- 
tion, or they are non-white fami- 
lies whose proportion in the low- 
income group is greater than their 
oo in the general popu- 
ation. 


stratifying factor since low in- 
come results from it and low 
income in turn limits the educa- 
tion of the next generation. In the 
income group below $2,000, the 
heads of families between 25 and 
64 years of age had not gone be- 
yond the 8th grade in 64% of the 
cases and only 6% had gone be- 
yond high school. Opportunity 
for advanced education is deter- 
mined, not by ability, but by 
income. Students of superior in- 
telligence have five times as good 
a chance of going to college when 


Photo by Russell W. Lee 
the parental income is over 


$5,000 as they have if the income is less than $5,000. “In the 
case of the lower-income families,” the report says, so large 
a proportion of the income must be spent for the bare necessi- 
ties of life that there is little or nothing left for education, 
health, or recreation. Thus there arises a tremendous waste of 
human resources, in the abilities, skills, and vitality of youth 
in the lower-income groups who are defeated in their educa- 
tional careers.” 


. Among the bare necessities, food amounts to 74% of total 


expenditures for city families with incomes under $1,000, 
48% for those under $2,000, and only 17% for those in the 
$7,500 or over income group. Rent takes one-third of the 
income of non-farm families in the under $1,000 group and 
one-fourth in the $1,000-$2,000 group. Thirty per cent of 
the dwelling units occupied by these groups are in need of 
major repairs or lack plumbing as compared with 5% in the 
group with incomes of $3,000 or over. For the non-white 
families the bad housing figure is 60%, not 30%. 


. Low-income farm families have a higher proportion of large 


families than city or non-farm families with similar income. 
One-fourth of the farm families with less than $1,000 income 
have more than 5 members, but only one-eighth of city or 
non-farm families in the under $2,000 bracket have this 
many members. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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SOME CURRENT STAFF ACTIVITIES 


RS. ZIMAND attended a meeting of national agency 

representatives, held in Washington November 29 

and 30, to discuss the program for the 1950 White House 

Conference. She was also a member of a social work group 

which presented evidence on the social cost of low incomes 

at hearings of the Sub-Committee on Low-Income Families 
on December 19 (see report in this issue). 

Mr. Markoff attended the Sixteenth National Confer- 
ence on Labor Legislation, held in Washington November 
29-December 1, and was a member of the Committee which 
prepared the Conference Report on Child Labor (see report 
in this issue). He also attended informal hearings of the 
Wage and Hour Division on December 12 at which re- 
vised regulations for student-learner wage rates under the 
new 75 cent minimum were considered. On December 22- 
23, he attended hearings held by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator on Western Union’s application for exemption 
from the new minimum wage rate to permit it to pay all 
messengers 65 cents an hour instead of 75 cents. 

Miss Alway has recently been on a field trip to Virginia 
and South Carolina. In Virginia the new child labor law, 
enacted in 1948, is being consistently and vigorously en- 
forced in spite of limited labor department inet Pub- 
lic interest and belief in the law, created during the cam- 
paign to enact it, have helped to secure wholehearted sup- 
port of enforcement. The South Carolina Parents and 
Teachers Association is making plans for another effort to 
enact a bill strengthening the child labor law in the 1950 
legislative session. 

Miss Alway will return to Texas early in January to do 
follow-up work in the eight communities which partici- 
pated in the study of part-time employment of school 
children. 


AFL RESOLUTION CONDEMNS 
CHILD LABOR 


HE American Federation of Labor, at its 68th Annual 
Convention held at St. Paul, Minnesota, in October 
1949, adopted the following resolution on child labor 
which condemns the continuance of child labor, urges that 
laws and enforcement be improved and commends the 
work of the National Child Labor Committee: ° 
WHEREAS, The health, education and well-being of 
children are matters of vital concern to a democracy, and 


WHEREAS, There are approximately two million boys 


and girls, 14 through 17, employed full time and part time 
in the factories, large industrialized farms, stores, and serv- 
ice industries of the nation, many of them working under 
conditions which detrimentally affect their health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, and 


WHEREAS, Child labor constitutes unfair cheap com- 
petition and is a constant threat to the wage standards of 
organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The employment of children under harm- 
ful conditions still continues to exist to an alarming degree, 
particularly in large-scale agriculture, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor 
condemns the existence of child labor; commends the work 
of the National Child Labor Committee in its efforts to 
eliminate harmful employment and provide greater edu- 
cational opportunities for young people, and demands that 
adequate funds be appropriated by the state and federal 
governments for the vigilant enforcement of child labor 
laws. 


FORTY HOURS A WEEK IS ENOUGH 


HE National Child Labor Committee is organizing 

support for an amendment to the New York child 
labor law in 1950 to strengthen the hour regulations for 
children under 16. 


The following letter has been sent to Governor Dewey, 
outlining the proposed legislation and listing the organiza- 
tions which urge the Governor to include a request for it 
in his annual message to the Legislature: 


The organizations listed below respectfully urge you to include 
in your annual message to the Legislature, a request for the 
enactment of legislation which would establish a maximum 8 
hour day, 40 hour week for 14 and 15 year old minors in all 
occupations, including those who work in agriculture (except 
work on home farms) : 


N. Y. State Congress of Parents and Teachers; N. Y. State 
Council of Churches; New York State League of Women 
Voters; Protestant Council of New York City; Children’s Aid 
and Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children of Erie 
County; United Neighborhood Houses, New York City; N. Y. 
Statewide Citizens Committee on Seasonal Farm Labor ; Elmira 
Neighborhood Houses; Consumers League of New York; 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Henry Street Settlement, New York City; Board of Directors, 
Y.W.C.A., Schenectady, N. Y.; Social Service League, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Westchester County Children’s Association; National 
Child Labor Committee. 


In addition to these organizations, both branches of organized 
labor—AFL and ClO—have fa “aed endorsed a maximum 
8 hour day, 40 hour week for all young workers. 


Although 14 and 15 year old minors may not work during 
school hours, there are no regulations regarding the number of 
daily or weekly hours that these minors can work in agricultur¢ 
when schools are not in session. The need for such regulation is 
pressing. A study made by the State Department of Labor in 
the summer of 1948 indicates that 12% of the children working 
on farms were employed for 10 hours or more a day, some for 
as long as 13 hours. 


In non-agricultural employment, the law, enacted in 1925, estab 
lishes a maximum 8 hour day, 44 hour work week for 14 and 
15 year old minors, but this standard is inferior to the maximu! 
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work week of 40 hours or less which has since been established 
in 11 other states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Tennessee. We believe that work by 14 and 15 
year old minors in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week is 
detrimental to their welfare and deprives them of opportunities 
for rest, recreation and family life. 


A committee representing these organizations would be pleased 
to meet with you and present additional facts to support our 
belief that this remedial legislation is needed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON CHILD LABOR 


The Report of the Committee on Child Labor, adopted 
by the Sixteenth National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion, was prefaced by the following brief statements on 
purpose and progress in child labor legislation: 


The Committee wishes to stress that the purpose of child labor 
legislation is to protect children from unsuitable employment, to 
safeguard their health and to allow them time to take advantage 
of educational opportunities. 


It commends the progress made during the past year in both 
state and Federal child labor legislation and urges continued 
cooperative effort between labor commissioners, organized labor 
and citizens groups to achieve improved standards for working 
minors through legislation and its effective enforcement. 


The age and hour standards considered desirable for a 
sound legislative program were restated in the recommen- 
dations and, in addition, the following points were empha- 
sized : 


Coverage: The application of child labor laws to employment in 
all gainful occupations so that the safeguards of the law apply 
to all employed children. The Committee believes that employ- 
ment in agriculture should be covered except for work on the 
child’s home farm. 


Workmen’s Compensation: At least double compensation under 
workmen’s compensation laws in cases of injury to illegally 
employed minors. 


Enforcement: Effective inspection of places of employment by a 
well-staffed department of labor, with authority in that depart- 
ment to bring legal actions. 


The Committee recognizes that adequate appropriations and 
education are essential parts of a program to abolish undesirable 
child labor. It urges that a positive program be carried forward 
by labor commissioners to get the understanding of employers, 
unions, parents, young workers, school officials, and the com- 
munity regarding the purpose and provisions of the child labor 
law and to obtain the cooperation of citizen groups in vigorous 
enforcement efforts. 


Fact Finding: The Committee recommends to every state that 
they supply adequate funds to the appropriate state department 
Or commission to carry out a thorough investigation of child 
labor conditions and thereby call to the attention of the citizens 
and the Legislature needs for legislative and other action to 
safeguard the health, education, and employment of our juvenile 
workers ; and the Committee further recommends that the states 
use the information and assistance of the U. S. Department of 
Labor in assembling and analyzing child labor facts. 


Coordination of Federal and State Child Labor Standards: The 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division is urged to 
enforce the 1949 amendments to the child labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act with all the vigor at bis command 





and the states are urged to adopt standards for intrastate employ- 
ment that, at least, meet the standards of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 


Migratory Child Workers: The needs of migratory child workers 
are a part of the general migratory labor problems of low wages 
and poor living and working conditions and call for immediate 
action on many fronts by Federal and state governments. 


LOW-INCOME FAMILIES AND 
THEIR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 1) 


7. Migratory farm workers and regular hired hands constitute 
only two-fifths of the hired farm laborers but, as the report 
points out, “Migrant farm workers have included a wide 
variety of racial and nationality groups, and a dispropor- 
tionate Share of disadvantaged social and economic classes. 
Their lot is partly shared by other seasonal farm workers in 
such respects as insufficient employment security, low annual 
earnings, and deprivation of the protection from social legis- 
lation regarding wage-and-hour standards, unemployment 
compensation, workmen’s compensation, and old-age insur- 
ance. But migrant farm workers experience special disadvan- 
tages in time lost from work in migrating and securing 
employment, in the low standards of housing and sanitary 
facilities available to them, and in the lack of educational and 
other community services for themselves and their children. 
They usually do not meet residence requirements for public 
assistance or work relief in times of unemployment. Fheir 
working and living conditions often result in higher inci- 
dence of the types of diseases associated with insanitary 
conditions.’’* 


These are only a few of the facts being used as a back- 
ground material by the Sub-Committee on Low-Income 
Families in its efforts to determine the economic and social 
cost to the country of the large low-income group who lack 
even the minimum necessary for health and decency and 
who block expansion of production and employment be- 
cause they cannot buy what the country can produce. 


Evidence of the effects of low income on children, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Zimand to the Sub-Committee at the hear- 
ings showed, first, the relationship between low income and 
early school leaving which handicaps future earning ca- 


‘pacity. This relationship is seen very clearly when a com- 


parison is made of (a) the 16 states with the largest pro- 
portion of school-age children in their population, (b) the 
16 states with the lowest per capita individual income and 
(c) the 16 states with the largest number of school drop- 
outs for this comparison shows that 10 states fall in all 
three columns. 


Many children in low-income families are obliged to 
engage in paid part-time employment at early ages and for 
long hours. This heavy double load interferes with school 
work, constitutes a threat to health and development and 
contributes to a child’s decision to leave school. Some recent 
evidence on this point, from a study of 4,000 school chil- 
dren in Texas made in the winter of 1949, was submitted 
by Mrs. Zimand. This study of school attendance and child 
labor was made by the National Child Labor Committee as 
part of a survey of Spanish-Speaking People in Texas which 





* Quoted from address by Dr. Louis J. Ducoff on Socioeconomic Back- 
grounds of the Migratory Agricultural Labor Situation before the 
National Conference on the Church and Migratory Labor, Sept. 1949. 
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is being conducted under the auspices of the University of 
Texas with a grant from the General Education Board. The 
data on the ages of the employed school children in eight 
communities, including all groups and not merely the 
Spanish-speaking children, showed the following break- 
down: 


The findings on hours show that 1,229, or 34%, of these 
children for whom records were available worked 25 hours 





Photo by David Myers, October 1949 
5 years old—picking cotton in California 


Migrant child labor is a major concern of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. Won't you help? 





Please send contribution to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


I am glad to enclose $ to help your drive for 
better Conditions for American children. 











or more a week in addition to school attendance and tha 
833 of the 1,229 worked over 30, 40 or 50 hours a week, 
In the under-14 group there were 208 who worked 25 hour: 
or more a week and 167 of them worked over 30, 40 or 5( 
hours a week. Nearly half of these school children (1,896 
earned wages of less than 50 cents an hour and more than 
one-third of the 1,896 earned less than 30 cents an hour, 
In the Latin-American group, the per cent earning less than 
35 cents an hour was twice as high as in the Anglo-Amer 
ican group—54% as compared with 27%. 


In addition to early school leaving which results fro 
low income and from the heavy work loads school children 
in these families are obliged to carry, Mrs. Zimand pointed 
to the early school leaving caused by the fact high school 
programs are not related to the needs of the majority of, 
the students. The National Child Labor Committee’s study 
of 1,360 school leavers showed that 69% dropped out fo 
reasons relating to school, as compared with 21% who 
dropped out for financial reasons. This bears out the esti- 
mate of the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth of the U.S. Office of Education that 60% of the 
students in high school are not receiving the kind of edu 
cation they need to prepare them for living and for earning 
a living. : | 

“We believe,” said Mrs. Zimand in her statement to the 
Sub-Committee, “‘that a very fruitful field for study by this) 
Sub-Committee would be to explore with this Commission’ 
the need for changes in the curricula, guidance programs,’ 
and other services and activities of the high schools. The 
attention of the Sub-Committee might also be directed 
toward the need for more adequate financing of the schools 
if they are to meet more truly the needs of young people,’ 
with special reference to Federal aid to the states for! 
schools.”’ : 


On the migrant problem, Mrs. Zimand said: “Migrant: 
farm families present, to an aggravated degree, all the 
‘lacks’ associated with low income. Housing and sanitation: 
are wretched; health services are seldom available; the chil- 
dren do not attend school; thousands, even as young as 
and 7 years, work in the fields; they are ostracized in the 
communities to which they go for work; there is no norma 
family life. 

‘There is great need for a thorough investigation of thi 
low income problem, which is apt to become aggravated 
during the coming years by the advent of farm machinery— 
especially cotton picking and beet harvesting machines. 


“We hope that this Sub-Committee will be continued 
and will make a special study, during the coming year, of 
the problem of migrant farm labor families—if possiblé 
holding hearings in various sections of the country. If this 
cannot be done we urge that the Sub-Committee recommend 
that such a study be made by the U.S. Department of Labors 


“Specific legislative proposals to curb some of the evils 
associated with migrant work include: (1) Reconsideration 
of legislation which requires liquidation of former Federal 
farm labor camps by July 1, 1950; (2) Extension of mints 
mum wage and social security legislation to agricultural 
workers; (3) Legislation regulating the recruitment and 
transportation of workers; (4) Inclusion of ‘pichbreaiy for 
low cost housing for agricultural workers in housing legis: 
lation.” } 4 
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